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It isn't fair... 





i To Better All Types of Public 
Administrative Practice in Housing — 
Toward the Objective of Adequate 


Housing for the Entire People 





to a top-flight administrator—after he has per- 
formed a difficult task with great distinction, and 
is called on to do another challenging job for 
which his ability and experience peculiarly fit him 
—it isn’t fair for Washington gossip to character 
ize the move as banishment or disqualification. 
One of the most capable administrators in federal 
service, John B. Blandford, Jr., was called on to 
undertake the tremendous task of coordinating 
the housing activities of the federal government 
and gearing them to the needs of the nation at 
war. The best testimony to the quality of the job 
he did is found, not in arguments over details, or 
as to who was right in working out some problem 
of federal-local relationships, but in the simple fact 
that houses were built where and substantially 
when needed, that no impairment of war produc 
tion was attributable to the war housing program, 
and that the maximum capabilities, in the circum 
stances, of both private and public action were put 
to use. Herbert Emmerich, who, as Commissioner 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, had 
much to do with war housing accomplishments, 
tells in this issue of the Journal of some of the 
difficult features of the war housing job and fur 
ther points out that at the same time there were 
being formulated sound basic principles for the 
postwar years in housing. 


Now John Blandford is called to service in the 
international field. His outstanding capabilities as 
an administrator, his rugged integrity, his balance, 
the very deliberateness for which he was some- 
times criticized, coupled with his experience as 
General Manager of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, as Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Bud- 
get of the United States, and as Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency, fit him admirably 
for his forthcoming work with the Republic of 
China. This is no flash visit to Chungking, no short 
period of observation. It is an assignment of 


fundamental importance to the future stability of 
a great and traditionally friendly nation—one of 
the services properly following up General Mar- 
shall’s superb accomplishment in bringing about a 
united China. 


And it isn't fair... 


to another top-flight administrator—when he suc 
ceeds to a position which has been well-filled dur 
ing trying times, and faces a period of administra 
tion which is complicated by the mingling of cur 
rent emergencies and long-term needs and which 
is beset by the cross-currents of transition and re 
conversion—it isn’t fair to expect that he can wave 
a wand and produce miracles. Wilson W. Wyatt, 
whose brilliant career commended him to the 
President, as it had won the admiration of the 
nation, stands in the spotlight, with the respon- 
sibility of solving housing problems for which even 
the best answers can not be very good in imme- 
diate results. The best that can be produced under 
the leadership of his clear thinking, his courage, 
and his decisiveness still will not—and can not 
~add up to all that we need right now. Confronted 
by the forces generated by natural impatience to 
be free from controls—and the forces of greed that 
were held in unwilling leash only by the superior 
force of war necessity—Wilson Wyatt must have 
the understanding and forceful support of all those 
whose unwavering objective is the provision of 
decent housing for the American people—as 
rapidly as possible—and for all the people. John 
Blandford strove to provide houses to hasten V-E 
Day and V-J Day. He succeeded. Wilson Wyatt 
has the immediate job of providing some answer 
to a critical housing shortage and the longer-term 
job of providing houses to hasten V-H Day. May 
he succeed in brilliant measure. 


H.R.P. 
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Wilson W. Wyatt 
Appointed NHA Administrator 








MR. WYATT SAYS: 


“The housing shortage can not be met if it is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of business as usual, 


labor as usual and building as usual.” 





Less than a month after Wilson W. 
Wyatt undertook the critical 
Housing Expediter, he was named to 
3landtord, Jr., as Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing 
Agency. In this capacity, he will also 
retain his powers as Housing Expedi 
ter. President Truman sent the NHA 
appointment to the Senate for confir- 
mation on January 29th, but as of the 
tume the Journal went to press, the 
Senate had not yet acted. Mr. Bland- 
ford is to head an administrative mis- 
sion to China that will advise the gov- 
ernment on its enormous problems of 
reconstruction page 41). 

As Housing Expediter, Mr. Wyatt 
spent most of the month of January 
gathering facts on the housing short- 
age, conferring with federal and local 
officials, and working out details of his 
program. His official plan of action 
was expected to be ready for release 
early in February and there was every 
indication, from his general statements 
and from the usual sources of Wash- 
ington rumors, that it would be an un- 
orthodox one, calling for the mass pro 
duction of moderately-priced houses, 
possibly utilizing surplus war plants for 
the job in an endeavor to step up 
greatly the trickle of house production 
that otherwise seems to be all that can 
be expected. 


job of 


succeed John B. 


(see 


To determine whether prefabrication 
will be able to increase the number of 
houses that can be produced, FPHA 
Commissioner Philip M. Klutznick and 
other top Washington officials visited 
some of the major prefabrication plants 
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across the country, including the Wich 
ita, Kansas, where the alum! 
num-plastic called the Dy 
maxion dwelling being 
manufactured (see April 1945 Journal, 
page 53). The problems that such 
housing would encounter in conform 
ing to local building codes and in 
meeting labor union restrictions have 
been under 


factory 
“igloo” 


machine 1s 


consideration in 


serious 
Mr. Wyatt’s office during the past 
month, as well as in other federal 


agencies. 

Bearing these two major factors in 
mind 
tions—the reports on the ability of the 
prefabricators to up the estimated 1946 
housing production figure have been 
favorable. 


labor and building code restric 


Implied in these reports as to the po 
tentialities of prefabrication is support 
for the Mitchell-Kilgore bill, introduced 
in the Senate on December 21. This 
bill takes up an idea developed last 
summer by UAW-CIO Vice-President 
Walter P. Reuther—a plan for provid 
ing low-cost prefabricated housing for 
veterans through use of surplus war 
plants and the adaptation for housing 
of the war-developed materials that 
went into aircraft manufacture. 


Subsidies Proposed 

Also, Mr. Wyatt is considering the 
federal subsidizing of prefabricators in 
order to get low-priced housing on the 
market. At the same time, he is con- 
sidering assigning materials priorities 
to prefabricators. It is reported that 
the prefabricators would welcome help 
on this latter score, but feel that sub 


sidy may be unnecessary. In other 
words, prefabricators seem to feel that 
they can build low-cost housing if they 


can get materials, 


Another of Mr. Wyatt’s recommenda 
tions, made on the occasion of his ap 
pearing before the House Banking and 
Currency on the 
Patman bill (the bill providing, in the 


main, for price ceilings on housing 


Committee to testify 


see page 47) was that price ceilings be 
placed on urban land as well as on old 
and new There is a 


houses. growing 


fear that buildable land within urban 
centers will become increasingly scarce 
and that, 
be pushed upward. 

All of proposals that 
either been made by Mr. Wyatt or have 
been attributed 
own 


as a consequence, prices will 


these have 
to him, bear out his 
that: “The housing 
shortage can not be met if it is ap 
proached from the standpoint of busi- 
ness as usual, labor as usual and build- 


statement 


ing as usual. 


In an address over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System on January 17, 
before having been named NHA Ad 
ministrator, Mr. Wyatt said: 

. an expediter is not a magician. 
I wish I were. I would wave the wand 
and go This critical housing 
shortage—brought on over a long pe 
riod of years—can only be solved by 
grueling and continuous work, under 
pressure, and by the genuine coopera- 
tion of all groups—labor, industry, and 
government. It is no less of an emer- 
gency than the production emergencies 
of the war itself. It took emergency 
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measures, ingenuity, know-how, and 
the concentrated energy of the whole 
country to build ships and_ planes 
to win the war. It will take that same 
ingenuity and that same energy from 
the whole country to build homes for 
our returning soldiers. This crisis will 
not be solved merely by traditional 
methods. 

“Millions of us would like to have 
a new automobile. We would like to 
have new refrigerators, new washing 
machines, and new radios. All of 
these, compared with homes, are very 
simple. They are built in mass produc- 
tion. Houses are not—at least, not yet. 
It takes time to convert to peace-time 
production, time to get the wheels of 
commerce rolling. 


It’s a Community Job 


“Here is a job to be shared with the 
communities. And after all this is a 
job that can not be done from Wash- 
ington alone, but in the local com- 
munities as well. I have just met with 
representatives of the mayors of our 
cities. Where such action has not al- 
ready been taken, the mayors will be 
asked to appoint emergency housing 
committees. Theirs will be the task to 
supply the initiative in the local com- 
munity—to assist in opening plants for 
the construction of building materials, 
to promote community programs for 
sharing of homes until a sufficient 
number of new units can be built, to 
revise building codes so that modern 
building methods may be employed, to 
arrange for giving preferences to vet- 
erans whenever vacancies occur, to take 
steps to discourage inflation, to urge 
local builders to construct homes in the 
low-cost brackets—where they will do 
the most good, and to do countless 
other things which can be done best on 
the hearthstone of local democracy. . . . 

“Since it is obvious that not even by 
a miracle could enough houses or apart- 
ments be built this year to satisfy the 
demand, it means that patience will be 
required from all groups, and that 
doubling-up will have to continue, and 
for that matter, increase. I would be 
less than frank if I did not say so. I 
do promise, that with all the vigor at 
my command, I will pursue the task of 
providing houses for the people of this 
country—especially for our returning 
veterans—as speedily as it is humanly 
possible to do. I repeat what I said 
two weeks ago, when I undertook this 
work: Where there are bottlenecks, 
they will be broken. Where there is 
red tape, it will be cut. The people of 
this country in general, and the veter- 
ans in particular, are entitled to get 
action on this gravely pressing prob- 
lem—and they will get action.” 
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Four Guideposts 
for Market Analysis 





GORDON E. HOWARD* 


Regional Economist, Region III 
Federal Public Housing Authority 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Anytown wants to build some low- 
rent housing. It feels that one hundred 
dwelling units would be about right at 
this time, and its architects have made 
suggestions ayout unit sizes and other 
factors; it knows where there is a 
likely-looking site. The Authority 
therefore employs some enumerators 
for a house-to-house canvass of the 
housing need and, upon finding that 
the number of eligible families seems 
to be three or four times the number 
of units proposed, decides that it can 
safely go ahead with the project. Mean- 
while, the data obtained from the sur- 
vey are compiled in the form of im- 
pressive tables and attractive maps, 
neatly bound, and stored away some- 
where out of the dust. 

What is wrong with this picture? 

As a matter of fact, a good many 
analyses of the low-rent housing market 
(though not all) have in the past 
amounted to just about this. Any houser 
can pick out flaws in this method. 
Without attempting to enumerate all 
of these shortcomings, it seems im- 
portant to emphasize four major guide- 
posts which can help lead the way 
through the areas most frequently over- 
looked in these explorations of the mar- 
ket. 

I. 

Low-rent housing market analysis 
should perform the broad creative role 
of guiding the local authority’s pro- 
gram, not merely the passive one of 
assuring that the housing will be occu- 
pied upon completion. 

This creative role can be played 
faithfully only if the low-rent market is 
fully understood. Not all of the ill- 
housed of any community are eligible 
for public housing under the condi- 
tions established for occupancy, and 
many of those who are eligible will not 
be interested. A large number may 
elect to remain where they are because 
they own their home and do not wish 
to give up a real or fancied equity. 
If the Jones family has the alternative 
of living in its present decrepit resi- 
dence, to the faults of which it may 
already have resigned itself, or of mov- 





*Opinions expressed are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent the views of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 


ing to a shiny new unit at Sunny Ter- 
race at the higher rent necessitated by 
its income, it also may prefer the for- 
mer—particularly if the family is hav- 
ing a very difficult time in making 
ends meet. Similarly, if the Kellys, 
who are good Catholics, have a strong 
preference for remaining in their old 
neighborhood near their church and 
friends, they will certainly take this 
into account if the local housing au- 
thority offers them a house on the 
other side of town. 

In short, the size of the effective 
market is not measurable as a thing in 
itself, but only in relation to the par- 
ticular qualities of the available public 
housing. It will depend upon how well 
this public housing fulfills the needs 
and desires of the eligible group as to 
rentals, location, size of units, and 
many other aspects of the program. 

Therefore, the analysis must perform 
much more than the passive function 
of making sure that the market will be 
adequate. It should describe the “more 
than shelter” aspects of need as a basis 
for planning the kind of housing de- 
sired and needed by the low-income 
families of the community. By adapt- 
ing its -housing to these requirements, 
the local authority will better serve the 
families to be housed. In addition, 
since the number of eligible families 
who will desire to live in public hous- 
ing will be affected by the degree to 
which the housing meets their needs, 
an adequate market analysis that is 
fully applied in program planning will 
in itself increase the effective market 
for public housing. By so doing, it 
will bring closer the goal of decent 
housing for all. 


Il. 


The low-rent market can be fully 
understood only in relation to the hous- 
ing market as a whole. 

The creative function of housing 
market analysis can not be adequately 
fulfilled if the low-rent market is 
viewed as an entity separate from other 
housing and from the planning and 
development of the community at large. 
The necessity for a gap between the 
income levels served adequately by the 
private housing market and the highest 
incomes for which public housing will 
be provided is only one of the most 
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obvious relationships requiring a broad 
view of the market. Success or failure 
of current efforts to encourage vastly 
increased private building for the “mid- 
dle market” also will affect the dimen- 
sions of the ultimate market for public 
housing and may therefore need to be 
taken into account in long-term plans. 
Not only will privately-financed rede- 
velopment of slum areas expand the 
role of public housing, but in many 
cases redevelopment will be wholly de- 
pendent upon the ability of public 
housing to absorb the displaced low- 
income families. These are among the 
growing interrelationships which make 
it increasingly necessary to analyze the 
public housing market in relation to 
the housing needs and activities of the 
whole community. 


Ill. 

Changing factors in the low-rent 
market must be studied as a basis for 
predicting the requirements of the fu- 
ture. 

Will the rent paying capacities of the 
families occupying a project in 1945 
still be adequate on the whole to meet 
operating costs in 1946? Does it look 
as though the new project built in 1946 
or 1947 will serve the needs of another 
generation? Will it be cheaper to build 
next year? 

No one can expect entire success in 
predicting developments such as these, 
but he must, nevertheless, make the 
attempt if he is to understand the hous- 
ing market. Public housing is con- 
structed for long life, while the needs 
and demands of the market are con- 
stantly changing. What are the national 
trends that will make for a rise or fall 
in real incomes and affect the level of 
employment, and how will they be re- 
flected locally? What changes are tak- 
ing place in the population; in the mar- 
riage rate and family size; in building 
costs, rents, and home ownership; in 
the structure of the city? These and 
similar problems necessarily affect the 
decisions of government officials and 
businessmen everywhere and every day, 
and as a result, an immense amount of 
useful literature and national statistical 
data are currently published. Within 
the individual community a good deal 
of valuable information usually is al- 
ready being collected and arrangements 
can often be made to compile other 
data if needed. For nearly everyone, 
“change” is a fascinating process to 
watch and study, and the local housing 
official charged with the responsibility 
for deciding upon large long-term capi- 
tal investments in public housing will 
find this study rewarding. 


IV. 
Market analysis is not a “survey.” It 
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is a continuing process—a way of think- 
ing about one’s community. 


From the propositions that have al- 
ready been stated, it follows that the 
survey, while an essential part, is only 
a part of market analysis. It can help 
determine the number of people who 
are ill-housed, count the families eli- 
gible for public housing, and describe 
many of their characteristics. It can 
throw some light on the alternative 
housing available to them and upon 
what, in general, they want; but it can 
not adequately describe the relative 
weight of the various motivations 
which influence the potential consumer 
of public housing. It will not, for ex 
ample, reveal the strength of the pull 
of a family’s present neighborhood or 
how real is the family’s feeling of own- 
ership in its present home, however 
small the financial equity. For this 
purpose the survey must be supple 
mented by the kind of understanding 
that comes from a systematic and con- 
tinuing observation of that part of the 
community which constitutes the pub- 
lic housing market. Similarly, the 
needed understanding of the changing 
character of the low-rent market can 
be aided by the survey but depends also 
upon intelligent day-by-day observation 
and interpretation of trends. 

Market analysis, therefore, is better 
thought of as a process than as an act. 
It requires surveys from time to time 
just as it requires other techniques, but 
it depends also upon a habitual process 
of gathering, sifting, and interpreting 
data. If this habit is acquired, the 
reports which are prepared to accom- 
pany applications for financial aid for 
new projects and for other purposes 
cease to be isolated efforts and become 
mere incidents in a continuing analysis 
process. They are merely points at 
which the relevant aspects of a store of 
information about the housing market 
are organized and summed up as of a 
particular day to serve the immediate 


purpose at hand. 


In Conclusion . . . 


As the public housing program ex- 
pands, the need for broad-gauge far- 
sighted market analysis will rapidly be- 
come more critical. Moreover, in the 
immediate future, and perhaps for 
many years to come, the public housing 
program will be subjected to extraordi- 
nary shifts in population, family in- 
comes, family size, building costs, and 
other factors. Under these difficult cir- 
cumstances, the local housing authority 
which underestimates the vital role of 
adequate and continuous market infor- 
mation will find that its effectiveness is 
hindered at every turn by an over- 
whelming mass of uncertainties. 


MR. HOWARD'S ARTICLE... 


is the first of 
a planned series 





The need for analyses of local hous- 
ing markets has been receiving in- 
creased emphasis over the past two 
years, particularly by the Office of the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. NHA has been stressing the 
importance of an overall approach—of 
knowing the extent and nature of a 
community’s existing housing supply 
and of its estimated future demand. 
How much housing of all types is there 
in a community—by location, by rental 
range, by state of repair, by pattern of 
racial occupancy? How much housing 
of various types is needed? 

The Journal of HOUSING, recog- 
nizing and appreciating the need for 
this kind of local housing market analy- 
sis, has planned a series of articles on 
the subject. Since the most immediate 
problem which public administration 
faces in dealing with the total housing 
market of the community is the deter- 
mination of the need for, and the limits 
of, low-rental housing, the Journal’s 
articles will be directed primarily to 
ward establishing such facts. 

Scheduled for future issues are articles 
on: actual experience to date; on rentals 
and family income by a member of the 
staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
on construction costs; on population 
shifts; on how to estimate the low- 
rental possibilities of a community’s 
existing housing supply; on the rela- 
tionships of market analysis to city 
planning. All these articles will deal 
with the overall nature of the specific 
subjects under discussion—but will di 
rect attention to ways and means of 
utilizing the general facts established 
to delineate the low-rental market. 

Any suggestions by Journal readers 
on the proposed series will be wel- 
comed and appreciated by— 

The Editors 


A COMMISSION ON HOUSING 
FACTS AND GOALS for West Palm 
Beach, Florida, was authorized in De- 
cember and will be financed through 
city funds. The Commission will study 
such questions as: (1) quantity and 
quality of the city’s housing supply; 
(2) estimates of future housing needs; 
(3) housing prices; (4) labor and 
materials shortages; (5) need for build 
ing sites. Each of the following in- 
terests will be represented on the nine- 
man Commission: housing authority, 
planning board, real estate board, cham 
ber of commerce, building trades 
unions, contractors, architects, materials 
suppliers, and lending agencies. 
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THE HOUSING SHORTAGE— 


With increasing intensity in the five 
months since the Japanese surrender, 
officials at all levels of government have 
been coping with the problems of the 
housing shortage. The outlines of a 
federal program are rapidly taking 
shape (see January Journal, page 3). 
However, the fact that pressure is be- 
ing brought on the states to take ac- 
tion and that the cities are testing their 
powers to see how far they can go 
toward meeting the need are trends 
much more characteristic of this era 
of housing history than of the war 
period—or of any previous period of 
housing crisis. The tendency both of 
the 30’s and of the war was to lean 
heavily on the federal government, with 
the main area of discussion being 
whether or not federal assistance should 
go toward buoying up the efforts of 
private enterprise or into the creation 
of enlarged and strengthened public 
programs. 


THE STATES 


Massachusetts—Perhaps the best sum- 
mary of what is felt to be the points 
at which the state can bring aid to the 
problem is found in a state housing 
bill proposed in mid-January by Philip 
Nichols, chairman of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Housing. In pre 
senting his eight-point bill, Mr. Nichols 
said: “It is a State-wide problem and 
one that is best solved by the cities and 
towns, but I believe that the State 
should help. In cases where the city 
or town expends more than $5,000, it 
should be reimbursed by the State in 
any amount which the legislature in 
its wisdom would see fit to allow.” 

The legislation proposed by Mr. 
Nichols does not require cities and 
towns to do anything; however, Mr. 
Nichols believes that each community 
should be given the authority to take 
needed steps to relieve the situation. 
His bill provides, in part, as follows: 

1—Authorization for cities to under- 
take repair or remodeling of houses 
for veterans. 


2—Authorization for cities to acquire 
tracts of land for division into lots for 
sale to veterans or contractors who will 
sell or let houses to veterans at reason- 
able rates. 

3—Authorization for cities to go into 
the housing business for themselves. 

4—Authorization for cities to seize 
homes from which veterans and their 
families have been evicted without 
fault. 
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Action and Activity Reports 


Mr. Nichols also said that he thought 
it advisable to give cities and towns 
authority to issue five-year notes to 
finance housing projects or aid in the 
alleviation of the housing situation. 


In Texas a petition to the governor, 
submitted by representatives of labor, 
old-age pensioners, and agricultural 
groups, calling for a special session of 
the legislature, stressed the need for 
state action on housing. It said, in part: 
“The housing situation in Texas has 
reached emergency proportions, partic- 
ularly on the part of returning veterans, 
public assistance recipients, and low- 
income families. Private enterprise is 
not concerned with this situation, for 
the greatest profits will be found in 
providing housing for the higher 
income families. .. . 

“Here is a chance to show that Texas 
believes in states’ rights by discharging 
the state’s responsibilities. If the state 
ignores its responsibility, then it can 
not complain that all authority is 
gravitating to the Federal Government 
when it steps in and takes appropriate 
action. We propose that the state set 
up a state housing authority, similar to 
the river authorities that have proven 
so successful, and that housing be pro- 
vided throughout the state where the 
needs are found to be most pressing. 
By meeting the housing situation for 
the returning veterans, the public as- 
sistance recipients, and the low-income 
groups, the situation will be relieved 
to a great extent for the public gen- 
erally. Private enterprise will be in- 
clined to devote its entire efforts to 
building houses for those who do not 
fall into the categories mentioned since 
profits will not attract private enter- 
prise to this field. This problem can 
be met by state action, and we want the 
Legislature to have a chance at it.” 


In Connecticut, Governor Baldwin 
met with housing officials and an- 
nounced that: “We intend to make 
every effort to see that veterans return- 
ing to this state are provided with 
homes, even if the homes must be in 
temporary projects.” He said that the 
state would assume the financial re- 
sponsibility for installing utilities for 
quonset huts or any other temporary 
war housing brought into the state. 


In Minnesota, Governor Thye, who 
has been in constant receipt of requests 
to call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to consider the housing problem, 


early in January appointed a state 
“Housing Expediter,’ Mr. Donald 
Dickey. Mr. Dickey is a “dollar a year” 
man, charged with “investigative” pow 
ers, outlined by the Governor as, (1) 
to work with building supply indus- 
tries and federal agencies on materials 
distribution; (2) with local communi- 
ties to see how unused buildings might 
be pressed into service; (3) with build- 
ing trades unions to gain their support 
in speeding up home building; (4) 
with federal agencies having to do with 
housing, to see how local communities 
might benefit from their programs. 
Earlier, Governor Thye had urged ap 
pointment of a committee to study 
housing need throughout the state, as 
well as the factors retarding production, 
a committee that is now in operation. 


Thirty-five Minnesota mayors have 
made a strong case for a special session 
of the state legislature and have recom- 
mended a four-point state housing pro- 
gram: 


(1) to encourage construction of 
$4500 to $6000 housing; (2) pass 
enabling legislation to permit Minne- 
sota cities to take advantage of federal 
housing laws, Minnesota being one of 
the eight states in the country without 
legislation enabling the creation of local 
housing authorities; (3) to modernize 
state and local building codes to permit 
conversion of buildings as well as new 
construction under more favorable cir- 
cumstances than are now possible; (4) 
to provide emergency funds to be paid 
by the state to the cities for housing 
developments. 

George H. Herrold, City Planning 
Engineer of St. Paul, has suggested 
that the state authorize cities to take 
title to tax forfeited lands where utility 
lines are now installed, such sites to be 
used for the erection of temporary 
housing units. He says this can be done 
by designating the land as “conserva- 
tion land.” 


In Illinois, the state has already con- 
tributed $4,300,000 to the Chicago 
Housing Authority for use in acquiring 
land for veterans’ housing (see picture 
on page 39). 


In Indiana, Governor Gates assigned 
the Indiana state guard and the state 
department of veterans’ affairs to the 
task of making a joint survey of veter- 
ans’ housing need throughout the state. 
The surveys will be conducted through 
local state guard armories and veterans’ 
affairs offices. The Governor ordered 
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the survey made in order to provide the 
state with accurate information on 
which to establish a state housing pro- 
gram, should one seem necessary. At 
the time, he was not prepared to com- 
mit the state to any particular role in 
meeting the problem, nor was he ready 
to consider a legislative session. He 
met with a group of housing agency 
representatives and citizen groups on 
the general question on January 18. 


In California, Governor Warren has 
called a special session of the legisla- 
ture, which will consider the Governor’s 
proposal for an appropriation to help 
finance conversion of federal. war hous- 
ing to veterans’ housing use; also for 
an additional bond issue of perhaps 
$100 million for loans for veterans’ 
homes and farms. 


In Oklahoma, Governor Kerr has 
said that he does not intend to call a 
special session of the legislature unless 
he finds it absolutely necessary. Vet- 
erans’ groups and building and lending 
agency representatives met with state 
congressmen and drew up a series of 
recommendations for amending federal 
laws or for initiating new federal pro 
grams that might alleviate present hous- 
ing hardships—principally relating to 
lending procedures and materials bot- 
tlenecks. 


In New York, Governor Dewey on 
January 22 proposed that the state ap- 
propriate $35 million for emergency 
housing, having already contracted to 
convert Army and Coast Guard in- 
stallations to provide 3500 units of 
family housing. 


THE CITIES 
In the cities over the country, offh- 
cials are struggling with such ques- 
tions as: 


(1) Where to get the money— 
either to take advantage of the federal 
government's program that brings tem- 
porary war housing into a community 
at no cost to the community other than 
for site preparation—or for any other 
emergency program that might seem 
feasible. 





Los Angeles has received $60,000 
from the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
American Red Cross for this purpose, 
the funds having been turned over to 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles. The Authority has also 
asked the city council for funds—$500,- 
000. A $100,000 appropriation was pro- 
posed, but Authority Director Holtzen- 
dorff said such an amount would be 
only a drop in the bucket and asked 
that the city assume at least 10 per 
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cent of the cost of providing the 5000 
units that he estimates will be required 
to take care of the most acute needs in 
the city—total cost of that program 
being estimated to be $5 million ($1000 
for each temporary unit provided). 


In St. Louis a bill asking for $5 
million for emergency housing was be 
fore the Board of Aldermen for con 
sideration in mid-January. 

Also in St. Louis, the city comptroller 
has approved a $300,000 appropriation 
for use in setting up a nonproht cor 
poration of city officials that would con 
struct a 600-unit housing development 
for veterans. The balance of $900,000 
needed to finance the undertaking 
would come from private investors 
Since there is a provision in the city 
charter that permits such appropriations 
in “extraordinary emergencies,” it is 
felt that there will be no legal barriet 
to the action. City-owned sites would 
be used for the development and a local 
group known as the Builders’ Guild 
has agreed to construct the houses at 
cost, rentals to be fixed at $40 monthly 
during the first two years of operation; 
$35 for the next year; and $30 there 
after—the cost to be 
five years. 


retired within 


In St. Paul, a special $100,000 emer 
gency fund has been created by the city 
council for the construction of 21 tem 
porary shelter houses, to be set up on a 
playground area. The shelters are to 
cost from $600 to $850 each, their con 
struction and management to be super 
vised by a veterans’ organization. The 


homes are to be purchased from a pre- 
fabricator and are to be installed by 
the veterans themselves. Labor unions 
have expressed no opposition to the 
plan. 

This question of funds came up be- 
tore a meeting in Washington on Jan- 
uary 15 between Housing Expediter 
Wyatt, the American Municipal Asso 
ciation, and the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. It was proposed that 
costs for utilities installations and other 
expenditures that could be shown to be 
necessary in order to relieve the hous 
ing shortage be met out of Lanham 
funds, provided ! another 
ame ndme nt. This amendme nt, pre 


through 
sumably, would authorize additional 
funds for expenditure under Title II 
of the act the so-called public works 
title under which, during the war, cities 
were able to build schools, install sew 
age systems, lay Streets, etc., In Wwar 


created “boom” areas. 


In Los Angeles County, the County 
Housing Authority has $100,000 on 
deposit for use in converting Army bar 
racks for veterans’ housing. 


In Menominee, Wisconsin, the city 
made a $25,000 loan to its newly 
formed housing authority, using its un 
allocated surplus funds, with the local 
banks making another $15,000 avail- 
able at 1 per cent interest. 


New York City has made $825,000 
available to the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority to prepare sites tor the 
temporary war housing that it is bring- 





$4,300,000 FOR ILLINOIS 


VETERANS’ HOUSING SITES 








Illinois’ Governor Dwight H. Green on January 12 turned over to Robert R. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Chicago Housing Authority, a state check in the amount of 
$4,300,000 to be used in acquiring land for veterans’ housing in Chicago. Left to 
right in the picture are Miss Elizabeth Wood, the Authority's Executive Secretary; 
Robert R. Taylor; Chicago’s Mayor Kelly; Temple McFayden, Chairman of the 
Ilinois State Housing Board; and Governor Green. 
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ing into the city. Later the Authority 
is to issue bonds for the amount and 
return the advances to the city. 


(2) Where to get land— 


is another question with which the 
cities are grappling. 

Park and school lands provide one 
answer. Another answer is tax-delin- 
quent land. Here, however, many cities 
run into legal difficulties that many 
times require state action. 





In Los Angeles Mayor Bowron is 
suggesting that property owners turn 
lots over to the city for veterans’ hous- 
ing use, the city to install utilities, use 
the lots for a period of two years, then 
turn the lots back to the owners—the 
utilities installations to be the reim- 
bursement for use. 


In Oklahoma City, it is proposed that 
unused city property be subdivided and 
the lots be made available to veterans 
for $1 each. Again, questions of legal- 
ity have upheld action. 


In Denver, the zoning board has ap- 
proved such a subdivision plan for 
city-owned property, one site for 100 
new homes having already been okayed, 
with two more still being considered. 
If veterans do not themselves build on 
the site, it is believed to be legally pos- 
sible for the city to do so. 


(3) Where to get materials— 


is still another question confronting the 
cities. 





In California, 32 million board feet 
of lumber have been released by the 
War Assets Corporation from the naval 
base at Port Hueneme. Of this amount, 
at least 10 million feet were allocated 
to applicants who certified that it would 
be used for veterans’ housing. 


St. Louis’ Mayor Kaufmann author- 
ized submission of a city bid for sur- 
plus materials at the Indiana Ordnance 
Works in Charlestown, Indiana— 
mainly asbestos and celotex siding and 
sheetrock—all for use in the proposed 
600-unit city development described 
above. 


In Dallas, Representative Hatton W. 
Summers inspected Army surplus build- 
ing materials and confirmed that they 
were unsuitable for home construction, 
thus satisfying an insistent demand for 
release of the material by the Dallas 
Home Builders Association. 

Another source of home building 
supplies in Dallas, the Young Demo- 
crats Club claimed last month in a 
resolution presented to the city council, 
was through delay of construction of a 
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new football stadium and _ livestock 
coliseum. The Mayor advised that the 
city could not legally build housing; 
that the proposed structures would not 
interfere with home construction. 


Los Angeles’ Mayor Bowron made a 
proposal to meet the materials shortage 
problem that parallels what has already 
been done in Racine, Wisconsin: set up 
a city priorities system by issuing build- 
ing permits for home construction only, 
except for such buildings as are abso- 
lutely necessary for general public 
health and welfare. 


(4) What is extent of need— 


is a question that, of course, runs 
through all local discussions of the 
housing shortage. Newspaper question- 
naires, volunteer canvassers, and official 
surveys are all devices being used to 
get the answer on how many—what 
size—and what cost of housing is in 
demand. 





In Chicago, rental housing was found 
to be predominantly in demand—with 
the amount of the rental being of 
secondary importance. 

The need for central agencies for list- 
ing vacancies and as a point to which 
to direct inquiries is becoming increas- 
ingly felt—agencies, in short, to take 
the place of the war housing centers 
that the National Housing Agency di- 
rected during the war. Housing au- 
thorities are in some instances taking 
on this job; also real estate boards, the 
Red Cross, and other volunteer-worker 
groups. 


(5) Other questions— 





that the cities are considering are: 
How much help can a program of 
property conversion offer? What are 
the potentialities of prefabrication? 
What is the relationship of the federal 
rent control program to the shortage? 
As to conversion, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has liberalized its 
lending policies for home conversion. 
It will now insure loans up to $5000 
for home renovating purposes and will 
permit them to be amortized over 
seven years. Banks, lending agencies, 
and FHA offices are publicizing these 
new regulations as one possible means 
of alleviating the housing shortage. 
As to prefabrication: an ordinance 
has been introduced into the Omaha 
city, council to permit the use of such 
housing. The city has had some ex- 
perience with prefabricated dwellings, 
since five experimental units were 
erected in the city early in 1944 and 
have been found to stand up well. The 
building trades union had the or- 
dinance under discussion after intro- 


duction and its passage undoubtedly 
depends on union sanction. . . . At 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, nine prefabricated homes are be- 
ing put up by the College, using main 


tenance staff labor... . / At the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, one 
hundred experimental _ prefabricated 


houses are being made available to 
student veterans. 

Conflicting reports are heard about 
the effect of rent control on the hous- 
ing shortage. Business Week magazine 
is willing to predict more areas under 
control by the end of 1946 rather than 
fewer, on the theory that the peace 
just as the war, is creating new “boom” 
and, consequently, shortage areas in 
many parts of the country. Such areas 
will, it is felt, support sufficient con 
sumer demand for control to keep the 
program growing rather than diminish- 
ing. 

On the other hand, in Los Angeles 
County it is claimed that withdrawal 

~ OPA control over rental of bed- 
rooms in private homes alone would 
provide quarters immediately for 40,000 
persons. 

It has been requested that OPA send 
a special investigator to Los Angeles 
to make a survey of conditions, with 
authority to make what are asserted to 
be needed changes. 


In New York a committee has re- 
quested OPA to take steps to regulate 
the rents in resort sections. Without 
such regulation, the housing is kept 
idle during the winter in order that 
the units may be eligible for uncon- 
trolled summer season rentals—with 
the result that the seasonal rentals are 
high and that units that might be used 
during the winer are vacant. 


OTHER EVIDENCES 
of city activity are: 

In Wethersfield, Connecticut, the 
Executive Director of the local hous- 
ing authority, Edward Adams, follow- 
ed the plan of action recommended 
late last year by NHA Administrator 
Blandford and was instrumental in 
getting the city Board of Selectmen to 
appoint an emergency housing commit- 
tee. This committee set a short-time 
goal for the community: fifty homes at 
moderate cost, to be provided by local 
builders, using a government loan. The 
chairman of the authority, George T. 
Holbrook, is one of a group of four 
named from the committee to select 
a site for the dwellings and to iron out 
construction details. The plan is to 
have local builders work together on 
the project, dividing equally among 
themselves the number of dwellings 
each can construct. 
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In Ann Arbor, Cleveland, Seattle, 
and Detroit, officials are faced with the 
problem of filling vacancies at outlying 
war housing communities, vacancies 
created because of the high transporta- 
tion costs involved in traveling between 
the city proper and the housing devel- 
opments. 

Cleveland has asked that local trans- 
portation be provided to Windham, 
site of hundreds of units of housing 
used by ordnance plant workers during 
the war. 

The University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor is providing bus service to bring 
students the twelve miles from Willow 
Village to the University, there being 
100 students now housed at the giant 
war housing development. The Uni- 
versity has already arranged with 
FPHA to allocate 574 more apartments 
for its students and hopes eventually to 
secure 2200 units for veteran students’ 
use. 


In Detroit, in order to encourage 
veterans to apply for Willow Run 
housing, where there are now 1800 
vacancies, it was necessary for the De- 
troit Housing Commission to subsidize 
the initial bus fare, thereby, increasing 
the average number of leases signed 
daily from 2.2 to 13. 


Seattle’s Housing Committee—a per- 
manent group organized last month— 
is also seeking to reduce transportation 
costs to enable veterans to utilize war 
housing in Renton, Kirkland, and other 
King County communities. 


In Washington, D. C., veterans are 
asking that the return of those federal 
agencies to the city that were operated 
in other parts of the country during the 
war be postponed until after there is 
some easing of the housing situation. 
Veterans say that they are competing 
with the personnel of such agencies for 
space—and without much success, since 
the agencies are enlisting the help of 
real estate firms and rental agents to 
find accommodations for their staffs, 
an advantage that the veterans find 
hard to overcome. 


SO IT GOES ACROSS THE NATION 


The problems of the housing short- 
age, it must be repeated, present much 
too complicated a picture to permit 
of any one sweeping solution. The 
Journal has taken the space to review 
all the above activity with the idea 
that out of this array of experience, 
various communities and agencies may 
find some suggestion as to how to pro- 
ceed in the solution of their problems. 
The Journal will welcome reports of 
such action. 
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In Appreciation of a Job Well Done 
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They said it couldn't be done but 
he did it. Our memories are short and 
it is now easy to forget the national 
housing situation in February, 1942, 
right after Pearl Harbor, when hous 
ing had to be converted to war and 
when the endless bickerings of sixteen 
unreconstructed housing agencies under 
a coordinator, without authority, threat 
ened to defeat the mammoth and press 
ing defense program and, what is 
more, to discredit the entire housing 
movement. It is hard to remember the 
resolute and intelligent way in which 
the housing activities of the federal 
government were brought together for 
the first time in one coordinated, sim- 
ple organization; how the prestige of 
housing in the complex Washington 
picture rose from below zero to that of 
one of the ablest managed agencies in 
the war capital; how simultaneous ac 
tion to secure funds for government 
built housing and to extend authoriza 
tions for issuing privately-built hous- 
‘ing were obtained by patient and able 
presentation before the numerous com 
mittees of Congress; how a balanced 
program of priorities favoring neither 
public nor private enterprise cut 
through the insuperable barriers of pri- 
orities and allocations for materials; 
how morale was restored in demoral- 
ized agencies and field offices; how use 
of existing homes was intensified; in 
short, how all the government's 
strength was focused on the one essen- 
tial necessity of accommodating mi- 
grant war workers needed to produce 
the things required by our armed 
forces toward their ultimate victory. 


This united front of housing to win 
the war which has set the pattern for 
a united front in the challenging and 
critical peacetime jobs ahead was ac- 
complished under the leadership of the 


A Tribute to... 
JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 


for his four years of 

service as Administra- 

tor of the National 
Housing Agency 


man whom President Roosevelt con 
sidered one of America’s most brilliant 
young administrators, John B. Bland 
ford, Jr. I was privileged to serve as 
Commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority under Adminis 
trator Blandford’s leadership from 
March, 1942, to May, 1944. I had seen 
his work as General Manager of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and as 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget of the United States, and so 
difficult and complex did I consider my 
assignment that I would not have ac- 
cepted it under lesser leadership. | 
will always remember with pride and 
pleasure our inspiring association in the 
wartime housing campaign. 

John Blandford is now leaving the 
field of housing and passing on his 
baton to another able man. He plans 
to assume new responsibilities in a field 
which for long has interested him. 
His mission to China is neither a nar 
row one nor is it a banishment. There 
he will have an opportunity to bring to 
the service of the reconstruction of our 
stricken and harassed ally all the fa 
cilities of American administration in 
the reconversion and modernization of 
its government for the great postwar 
task of developing China’s vast re 
sources and raising its standard of liv- 
ing—a challenging assignment it is 
even for John Blandford. 


John Blandford leaves with our good 
wishes. His statesman-like formulation 
of a permanent cooperative postwar 
housing program for both private and 
public enterprise rounds out his war 
contribution and leaves to his successor 
a coordinated agency and a developed 
philosophy from which the postwar 
program can flourish. This is his mon 
umental bequest to American housing 
which American communities will long 
remember. Our thanks to John Bland- 
ford for his housing leadership and 
God speed his new adventures! 


Herbert Emmerich 
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A Ten-Year Slum Clearance Program for New York City 


EDWARD WEINFELD 


Board of Directors, 
Citizens’ Housing Council 
of New York, Inc. 


The need for the rebuilding of 
New York as a modern city with 
decent accommodations for all fami 
lies, including those demonstrably un- 
able to pay prevailing economic rents, 


was urgent many decades ago, was 
urgent before the war, and is even 
more desperately urgent today. Yet, 


while there could be no disagreement 
in recognition of this basic truth, until 
the Citizens’ Housing Council spon- 
sored a plan for financing a compre- 
hensive slum clearance and replanning 
program—and doing so simply, quickly, 
and equitably—the ridding of New 
York of its vast areas of concentrated 
slums within the next decade remained 
a mere hope, with little chance of being 
realized. 

(In common with other metropolitan 
districts throughout the country, New 
Yorkers should learn, and learn quickly, 
that for aid in this basic task of physi 
cal rehabilitation they can not look for 
more than a little push from the fed 
eral government. The Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Bill now before the Congress 
represents an important step toward 
urban redevelopment and toward pro- 
vision of additional homes for families 
of low income, but even this step, 
which politically might still be ac- 
knowledged to represent a maximal 
federal program for the time being, 
could hardly dent New York’s need). 

New York State has pioneered in 
housing, even to the extent of the 
adoption in 1939 of a state public 
housing program. Up to 1945, when 
Illinois appropriated $10 million to be 
used in making grants to localities for 
slum clearance, New York was the 
only state in the union giving financial 
assistance to its communities for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing. It 
stands alone among the states in mak- 
ing loans at low interest rates to its 
cities and towns for the purpose, in 
addition to the payment of annual 
subsidies. New York City has had the 
benefit of substantial public assistance 
from that source and has also received 
the benefit of direct municipal aid. 
Thus, on three separate governmental 
fronts—federal, state, and municipal— 
as far as public aid is concerned, 
and also through private enterprise, 
the battle against the slums has been 
carried on. Notwithstanding this joint 
attack, it is estimated that approxi- 
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programs. 


| A summary of a plan released on December 1, 1945 by the Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York —a plan designed to rid New York City of 
its slums within a ten-year period instead of within the century or more that 

it is claimed will be required under present clearance and redevelopment 


A New York Times editorial commenting on the plan says: ““A decade ago 
the total abolition of slums seemed as extravagant a dream as the total 
abolition of poverty. Now the Citizens’ Housing Council comes forward with 
a plan to this end which may be defective in some details but which is 
certainly not an extravagent dream.” 














mately 500,000 families in the greater 
metropolitan City still live in substand 
ard housing at low rents. It is antici- 
pated that approximately half of this 
number will be provided for by in- 
vestment housing and venture capi- 
tal, leaving the balance to be cared 
for through public activity, both sub- 
sidized and nonsubsidized. 


Needed—250,000 Low-Rent Units 


Assuming the use of all funds and 
subsidies which may be made available 
under pending and prospective federal 
and state legislation, the total number 
of units which New York City Hous 
ing Authority projects over the next 
four-year period (including the 17,000 
units already constructed) is a maxi- 
mum of 57,000. How will the bal- 
ance of the 200,000 to 250,000 fami- 
lies still unprovided for be rehoused, 
and the necessary clearance of slum 
and blighted areas be accomplished? 

The amount of capital financing nec- 
essary for the acquisition of land and 
the construction of the 250,000 units 
is estimated at $1,675,000,000. This is 
based upon an estimated cost of $6700 
per unit (including land), calculated 
upon figures assumed by the Housing 
Authority as its cost on postwar con- 
struction. 

The Citizens’ Housing Council, 
after a careful study, proposed a bold 
plan to rehouse this number of fami- 
lies and clear substandard areas within 
the next ten years. It proposed a loan 
of the necessary capital funds from 
bankers by the issuance of Housing 
Authority bonds at low rates of in- 
terest. It is emphasized that the plan 
does not pledge the city’s credit. 

When the plan was first proposed, 
informal advice received from invest- 
ment houses familiar with financing 
of housing undertakings indicated that 
the billion or more dollars to be ad- 
vanced upon the credit of Housing 
Authority bonds was obtainable at low 
interest rates, estimated at 2 per cent 
or less, if the necessary subsidy was 
provided. That was the rub—how 
could the necessary subsidy for so 
vast a program be raised in view of 


the limited amounts available from fed- 
eral, state, and local governments? 
The Subsidy 

Constitutional limitations in New 
York State eliminate real estate taxes 
as the means for raising the subsidy 
money required for such a program. 
In addition, the special taxes permis- 
sible for housing under the State Pub- 
lic Housing Law, it was concluded, 
after a careful study, would not yield 
nearly sufficient moneys to support this 
dynamic program. Hence, the Citi- 
zens’ Housing Council proposed a lim- 
ited sales tax as the means for raising 
the annual subsidy requirements. New 
York City now has a sales tax of 
1 per cent. It was originally levied 
during the depression for relief pur- 
When first enacted, the rate 
was fixed at 2 per cent and long after 
the emergency had passed, was con 
tinued at the same rate, until 1941, 
when it was cut in half to 1 per cent. 
However, the proceeds were diverted, 
and instead of being used for relief 
purposes, they went into the general 
funds of the City. 

Now the proposal of the Citizens’ 
Housing Council is to restore the 
sales tax to its original 2 per cent 
level and to apply the proceeds of the 
restored 1 per cent to the program 
to rehouse our families and clear our 
slums within a period of ten years, 
so earmarking the additional proceeds 
for housing purposes that they can not 
be diverted. The 1 per cent sales tax 
receipts were $33 million for the fiscal 
year ending 1943; $37 million for 
1944; and $41 million for 1945. 

Interestingly enough, since the Cit- 
zens’ Housing Council first urged its 
proposal for the increased sales tax, 
Mayor O’Dwyer has urged upon the 
legislature permission to levy an in- 
creased sales tax of 1 per cent for 
three years to raise the necessary mon- 
eys for a much needed rehabilitation 
and improvement of our outworn sub- 
way system. Plans are now afoot to 
urge the Mayor to accept, in toto, 
the plan of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council and to embody with it the 
proposal for subway reconstruction. 


pc ses. 
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This could readily be done, because 
the bulk of the sales tax receipts dur 
ing the first four years would not be 
needed for the housing program. 


The Cost 


Assuming the cost of construction 
as indicated above, and a 2 per cent 
interest rate on the bonds, the city’s 
contribution would be in the form of 
an annual subsidy beginning at ap 
proximately $3 million, and as_ the 
program and construction § increased, 
reaching in the tenth year the sum of 
$33,500,000 per annum. This subsidy, 
plus the rents from the projects, would 
be sufficient to retire the bond issue 
after a period of 45 years and to meet 
all operating charges, still maintaining 
the low-rent character of the projects. 
The subsidy is equal to approximately 
the interest rate on the bonds. It is 
based upon experience of the Housing 
Authority, worked out in 
subsidy cost per family housed. At 
$33,500.000 per annum, the subsidy 
would amount to $134 per family. 

More recently, four leading invest 
ment banking houses, all experienced 


terms of 


in housing financing, have promised to 
underwrite bond issues for slum clear 
ance and city replanning, if the pro 
posed plan receives legislative support. 


Objections Overruled 


I am fully aware of the objections 
against a sales tax as falling upon 
the groups in the community who can 
least afford it. However, the fact is 
that the principal expenditures of a 
low-income family for food, shelter, 
transportation, medicines and medical 
services, are not subject to a sales tax of 
the type now in effect in New York. 
The exemption from the sales tax un 
der New York City’s law of most of 
the essential items of living, is such 
that it has been estimated that a family 
with an income of $1800 per annum, 
pays under $5 per year for sales tax 
purposes. Moreover, if we are to end 
the piecemeal policy of rehousing our 
families of low income and clearing 
our slums, the proposed addition to 
the sales tax seems to be a most feas 
ible method of raising the necessary 
subsidy money. If private industry 
does its share under the plan, it would 
mean every slum cleared, and every 
slum family rehoused within a decade. 
Taxes are never welcome, but if the 
slums are to go in our times, this plan 
appears to offer the way to do it. 

Any program of extensive rehous- 
ing and slum clearance must, of course, 
be done within the framework of a 
comprehensive city plan. It is empha- 
sized that the ten-year program pro- 
vides for redevelopment of slum areas 
by private as well as public activity. 
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SWEDISH ROW HOUSING SITE PLAN 








Above is shown the site plan for the 


Swedish row housing development, a 
section of which is pictured on the 
cover of the Journal. The plan is 
said to achieve economy to “an astound 
ing degree,” through the complete ex 
clusion of traffic between house rows, 
thus keeping the road and 
drainage mains down to about 1000 
yards (for a 250-family development). 
It is said that a conventional site would 
have required two-and-a-half times as 
much roadage and twice the length of 
drainage mains. 


service 


The houses themselves were planned 
to provide as much open air and con 


In-Service Training 


tact with the earth 


alternating the 


as possible By 
back 


each family is provided with an open 


houses to tront, 
air living room, or terrace, leading out 
to a common court yard, ( omplete fam 
ily privacy 
back-t irrangement 
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Architecture 
Swedish housing development in some 
detail. It was through the courtesy of 
this magazine and of G. Howard Smith 
of the News Ex 
change that the above picture and the 
cover illustration were 
to the Journal 


s also insured through the 
front 
issuc ol Pro 


pressive describes this 


American-Swedish 
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‘Has One-Year Run in Vallejo... 


The in-service training program for 
the staff of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Vallejo is one year old. 
Established in February 1945, the pro 
gram’s basic objectives are to provide 
Authority employees with a better un 
derstanding of housing and to give 
specific on-the-job training—both of 
these objectives, in turn, being di- 
rected toward the goal of developing 
desirable employee attitudes, achieving 
high morale, and qualifying employees 
to meet promotional opportunities. 

Creation of a three-man advisory 
training committee was the first step 
in setting up the program. Each major 
operating division of the Authority is 
represented on the committee, which is 
composed of the Director of Adminis- 
trative Services (who is also in charge 


of personnel), Mr. James T. Walter; 
the manager of the largest family de 
velopment, Henry Driscoll; and the 
Supervisor of Community and Health 
Services, Mrs. Margaret B. Azevedo. 
Miss Renate Philipsborn, Senior Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, was appointed 
training supervisor, with responsibility 
for developing and directing the pro- 
gram, subject to the approval and rec- 
ommendations of the advisory com 
mittee. 
The Proposal 

Miss Philipsborn’s proposed outline 
for the training program visualized a 
comprehensive plan that would cover 
all classifications of personnel. Such a 
project, she felt, should include general 
lectures to broaden employees’ back- 
ground in housing and related activi- 
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ties. In addition, specific job training 
would be given to small groups of 
employees doing similar work, i-., 
special sessions for supervisory person- 
nel as a means of increasing efficiency; 
courses in government correspondence 
for secretaries; speed practice groups 
for stenographers; instructions in the 
use of equipment for maintenance per- 
sonnel. For more specialized training, 
she recommended that a few employees 
be sent to school at Authority expense. 
Because staff efficiency is so much a 
reflection of the efficiency of individual 
supervisors, the committee believed 
that the program should logically begin 
with training the supervisors. Toward 
this goal, a series of training confer- 
ences for department heads and hous- 
ing managers was held in March and 
April of last year, conducted by a 
trained conference leader from the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion under the following headings: 


Problems Facing Supervision and 
Management—The discussion at the 
first meeting covered relations with 
tenants as well as with employees. 
Among the personnel problems con 
sidered were: employee morale, per 
conflicts, 


sonality training inexperi- 
enced help, union agreements, griev- 
ances, racial conflicts, absenteeism, 


rumors, labor turnover, transportation 
problems, work duplication, job 
analysis. Management problems in- 
cluded: tenant complaints, rent de- 
linquencies, demands of tenant associa- 
tions, budget control, recreation. 


Training Inexperienced Employees- 
This meeting was devoted to consid- 
eration of proposed solutions to some 
of the problems involved in getting a 
new worker started on the job. 


Building and Maintaining Morale— 
At this meeting, the conferees dis- 
cussed the causes and symptoms of 
poor morale, how morale is reflected on 
the job, and what supervisors can do 
to eliminate low morale. 


How to Handle a Grievance—In ad- 
dition to group discussion of this 
question, films were shown to the con- 
ferees, illustrating five basic points in 
successful handling of grievances: (1) 
listen sympathetically; (2) find out the 
facts; (3) make or get a decision; (4) 
inform the person of the decision 
(don’t put it off or pass the buck); 
(5) sell the person if the decision is 
adverse. 

At the conclusion of these first four 
sessions, the committee felt that further 
meetings were needed to explore some 
important questions that had _ been 
touched upon during the conferences. 


an 


This decision led to a fifth conference 
on the public relations aspect of super- 
vision and, also, to a panel discussion 
on minority groups, in both of which 
activities experts from the FPHA Re- 
gion VI office served as discussion 
leaders. 


Changes Effected 


In all, more than thirty problems 
and related recommendations were dis- 
cussed at these sessions for super- 
visory personnel. At the end of this 
first phase of the in-service training 
program, the advisory committee re- 
viewed the various problems that had 
been considered with the idea of rec- 
ommending immediate solutions to the 
most urgent of them. As a result, three 
important changes were made in the 
Authority’s personnel policy: 


Promotion-From-Within Policy —EE- 
fective October 1945, the established 
policy of the Authority is to fill vacan- 
cies by the promotion of qualified em- 
ployees, wherever possible. Notices of 
vacancies are posted for a_ three-day 
period, during which time employees 
may apply for the openings. 


Revised Interviewing Procedure—To 
assure placement of personnel in the 
most suitable positions, the personnel 
officer at the central office interviews 
applicants for all central office and 
management personnel; also has inter- 
viewed all present employees in these 
classifications for the same purpose. 


Employees’ Handbook — An eight- 
page handbook is given to all new em- 
ployees to acquaint them with the Au 
thority’s organization, functions, and 
postwar program; with the union pol- 
icy (the Authority has a closed shop 
contract. with the Office Workers 
Union, AFL); with the Authority's 
promotion, health, and training poli- 
cies; with the services offered through 
membership in NAHO and the Na- 
tional Public Housing Conference; and 
with the various amenities of Authority 
life (annual leave, rest periods, staff 
newsletter, library, recreational facili- 
ties). 

The prompt action resulting from 
the supervisory conferences, Miss Phil- 
ipsborn reports, “served as a_ real 
morale builder,” and added prestige 
to the in-service training program. 
Further, she points out, the “fair and 
regularized system of advancement” 
recognized in the promotion-from- 
within policy and the new interviewing 
procedure have stimulated greater in- 
terest and initiative among the staff. 


Forum Discussions 


Opportunity for management and 
central office personnel to gain a bet- 





ter understanding of Authority policy 
and of housing in general was pro- 
vided through a series of forum dis- 
cussions instituted in May. The meet- 
ings are held every month or so and 
consist of lectures by we!l known au- 
thorities under the general heading 
“The Future of Public Housing 
Through Planning.” Held in the eve- 
ning, the lectures are open to the gen- 
eral public as well as to Authority 
personnel. Growing interest in the 
series is evidenced by the fact that at- 
tendance at the third meeting was five 
times that at the first. Since October, 
the series has been combined with the 
monthly lecture program sponsored by 
the Vallejo Chapter of NAHO. 

Specific on-the-job training for per- 
sonnel below the supervisory level, 
which was a part of the second ob- 
jective of the Vallejo program, has not 
yet been initiated on the scale that was 
originally proposed. Such training to 
date has been limited more or less to 
sessions that have been given over to 
“briefing” employees on the personnel 
policies of the Authority—sick leave, 
annual leave, wages, hours—and on 
the general operating functions of the 
Authority, etc. Since drawing up the 
original training program, those _re- 
sponsible for its administration have 
come to the conclusion that additional 
training in particular job skills should 
be undertaken by employees on their 
own initiative—when and if they feel 
spurred on to do so as a result of gain- 
ing a broader understanding of the 
general housing program through the 
lectures and forum sessions. 

Miss Philipsborn believes that, com- 
bined with the Authority’s lectures and 
forums, a general housing  corre- 
spondence course would do much to 
encourage employees’ interest in im- 
proving specific job skills. The feeling 
at this point is that NAHO’s Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council should 
appoint a training committee charged 
with responsibility for developing a 
correspondence course. 


Progress to Date 

There is evidence that progress has 
been made in meeting the goals of the 
training program (developing desir- 
able employee attitudes, achieving high 
morale, and qualifying employees to 
meet promotional opportunities). But, 
says Miss Philipsborn: “Much work 
still needs to be done, such as involving 
all employees in the training program. 
We have been successful largely due 
to the fact that our top personnel is 
interested. . . . We must continue to 
maintain a fresh approach in develop- 
ing the program, thus sustaining their 
interest and necessary support.” 
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At Left— 


“TEEN AGERS’ DANCE... at Van 
Buren Homes in Vanport, Pennsylvania. 
Weekly dances for the youngsters are spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teachers’ Association. 
Van Buren Homes is a permanent war hous- 
ing development managed by the Housing 
Authority of the County of Beaver. 









. At Right— 
_ A HINT TO THE HOUSING MANAGER 
Cartoon and text reprinted thr ugh urtesy oft 

the Saturday Review of Literature and artist Van 

Court Sagermann 

Van Court 
' SAGERMANDS 
IT’S A GOOD TRICK IF YOU CAN DO IT! 
The successful, self-made man tells us that in order to be a success, we must keep our nose 

' to the grindstone, put our ear to the ground, keep our eye on the ball, our tongue in our 
t cheek; keep a stiff upper lip, our shoulder to the wheel, our feet planted in our convictions; 
; then we must hitch our wagon to a star, tighten our belt another notch, lift ourselves by our 
' bootstraps, keep a sharp watch for opportunities, stay in harness, and then we will get a 
; finger in the pie, and have the world by the tail! 
. 
' 
| 
: 
id 
5 
At Right— 


HILDREN’S BASKETRY GROUP... 
e of the after-school hobby activities for 
@ younger residents of Herman Gardens, 
"671" development of the Detroit Hous- 
ng Commission. 


aed 
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President Truman Calls for ‘’Realistic” 
Attack on Housing Emergency 

“A realistic and practical attack” on 
the housing shortage, President Tru 
man said in his January 21 state of 
the union message, “will require con 
tinuation of rent control in shortage 
areas as well as legislation to permit 
control of sales prices. It will require 
maximum conversion of temporary war 
units for veterans’ housing. . . . Legis 
lation is now pending in the Congress 
which would provide for ceiling prices 
for old and new houses. The authority 
to fix such ceilings is essential... .” 

The President reviewed other emer 
gency measures that have been taken 

-appointment of a housing expediter 
and establishment of priorities for vet 
erans’ housing—and pointed out that 
“this emergency action, taken alone, is 
good—but not enough. The housing 
shortage did not start with the war or 
with demobilization; it began years 
before that and has steadily accumu 
lated.” 

“The speed with which the Con 
gress establishes the foundation for a 
permanent, long-range housing pro- 
gram,” he continued, “will determine 
how effectively we grasp the immense 
opportunity to achieve our goal of de- 
cent housing and to make housing a 
major instrument of continuing pros 
perity and full employment in the years 
ahead.” 

Without = specifically naming the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft general housing 
bill, the President described the pro- 
visions of that measure and declared 
that “prompt enactment of permanent 
housing legislation along these lines 
will not interfere with the emergency 
action already under way. On the con- 
trary, it would lift us out of a poten- 
tially perpetual state of housing emer 
gency. It would offer the best hope and 
prospect to millions of veterans and 
other American families that the Amer- 
ican system can offer more to them 
than temporary makeshifts.” 


Housing Delegation Asks President's 
Support for S. 1592 

Led by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John O’Gradv, a_ delegation 
from the Housing Legislation Informa- 
tion Service met with President Tru- 
man on January 17 to urge his support 
for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft _ bill. 
HLIS, a service sponsored by some 
thirty-three housing, civic, labor, and 
religious organizations, was set up in 
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November to provide information about 
proposed housing legislation to all 
those interested in such matters. It 
holds regular meetings in Washington 
and issues a weekly legislative news 
letter when Congress is in session. 
Monsignor O'Grady, Chairman of 
HLIS, is Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities. Accom- 
panying him to the White House were: 
Poris Shishkin, AFL Housing Com- 
mittee; the Reverend Beverley M. Boyd, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; Dr. Caroline Ware, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women; 
William G. Nicholas. CIO Housing 
and Community Development Depart 
ment; Leslie S. Perry, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Philip H. Hill, National Insti 
tute of Municipal Law Officers. 

Making no claim that S.1592 pre 
sents a panacea for emergency veterans’ 
housing, the delegates told the Presi- 
dent that enactment of the bill is 
essential to secure sound financing of 
homes for middle-income families. The 
present housing crisis will continue 
indefinitely, they said, unless national 
policy as defined by the measure is 
adopted now. With respect to the im- 
mediate need, the delegates pointed out 
that the American people do not expect 
a miracle, but that thev do insist on 
knowing that action is being taken to 
meet the vast need for homes in the 
$4000 to $7000 brackets and not $10,000 
homes for the upper-income group. 

The feeling of the group was that 
the results of the meeting with the 
President were satisfactory. Particularly 
notable, they said, was the statement he 
made that the public housing program 
provided for in the bill (125,000 units 
per year) was too small. 


Exports Not Cause of Lumber Shortage 
During the past few months many 
protests have been raised, both in and 
out of Congress, against the export 
of lumber for the duration of the 
housing emergency. “The export of 
some hundreds of millions of board 
feet of lumber to foreign countries 
should be stopped immediately until a 
sufficient supply for our most critical 
needs exists,” declared the National 
Association of Home Builders on Jan- 
uary 9. Stopping the diversion of lum- 
ber for export was one of the four 
principal steps recommended by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to solve the housing shortage. 





No less than twelve bills and resolu- 
tions have been introduced into Con- 
gress since December to prohibit the 
export of logs, lumber, and certain lum- 
ber products. 

Replying to such protests, Recon- 
version Director Snyder on January 9 
made public an inter-agency report, 
showing that actual export shipments 
of lumber during 1945 were not ex- 
pected to exceed 375 million board feet, 
or 1.36 per cent of the total lumber 
production for the year. Only 35 per 
cent of this amount is normially used in 
home construction, the remainder be- 
ing used to rehabilitate war-devastated 
industries. In addition, the report 
pointed out that “since the war began, 
lumber imports to the United States 
have been consistently twice as large as 
our exports. For the first nine months 
of 1945 our imports amounted to 742 
million board feet as against an export 
figure of 269 million board feet. Con- 
siderably more than half of these im- 
ports were of types of lumber normally 
used for home construction.” 


S. 1592 Hearings Concluded 

Senator Wagner’s Banking and Cur 
rency Committee on January 25 con- 
cluded hearings on S.1592, the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft general housing _ bill. 
Held over from before the Christmas 
recess, the hearings had been resumed 
on January 24 to give representatives 
of farm interests an opportunity to tes 
tify. Final report and recommenda 
tions of the Committee were expected 
to be released early in February. 

Support for S.1592 ,was given by 
Senator Kilgore in a statement sub- 
mitted to the Committee soon after 
Congress returned from the Christmas 
recess. Suggesting certain changes in 
the bill—principally to strengthen the 
powers of the National Housing Ad- 
ministrator and to increase the author- 
ization for research to $25 million per 
year (the bill calls for $124 million 
over a five-year period)—the Senator 
emphasized that “the important thing 
is the prompt passage” of the bill. If 
the suggested improvements “will re- 
quire additional time for study,” he 
said, “then I urge that the suggestions 
be set aside and favorable action taken 
on the bill in its present form.” 

Senator Kilgore related the provi 
sions of §.1592 to those of an emer- 
gency measure sponsored by himself 
and Senator Mitchell, providing for the 
utilization of surplus war plants and 
new building materials for the mass 
production of housing (S.1729—see 
January Journal of HOUSING, page 
9). “The two bills,” he said, “are not 
competitive or conflicting; each rounds 
out the other. Taken together, they 
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provide a broad legislative base for 
helping to ease the immediate housing 
crisis and at the same time enabling 
the building industry to produce hous- 
ing that becomes continuously better 
in quality and continuously lower in 
cost.” 


Permanent Federally-Owned War 
Housing May Be Sold to Co-ops 

Sale of permanent federally-owned 
war housing to mutual ownership cor 
porations is now possible under an 
FPHA order effective January 18. The 
order (manual insert 3555:2) defines 
a mutual ownership corporation as a 
private nonprofit corporation created 
for the purpose of purchasing and 
operating a specific housing develop- 
ment under FPHA supervision as long 
as the mortgage is held by the federal 
government. Membership in such a 
corporation is restricted to occupants. 

Upon receipt by FPHA of an appli- 
cation signed by 25 per cent of the 
occupants or prospective occupants of 
the development, expressing a desire 
to form such a corporation, FPHA will 
consider the advisability of withholding 
the development from sale pending 
organization of the corporation. If 
FPHA approves the application, the 
development will be withheld from sale 
for not more than six months in order 
to give the group an opportunity to 
form a mutual ownership corporation, 
to develop an acceptable plan for the 
purchase and operation of the develop- 
ment, and to consummate the sale. At 
the time of the sale, the number of oc- 
cupants or prospective occupants who 
are members of the corporation must 
equal in number at least two-thirds of 
the number of dwelling units of the 
development. Five per cent of the pur- 
chase price must be paid in cash, with 
the balance to be amortized over a 
period up to 40 years at 3% per cent. 


Patman Price Control Bill 
Hearings Resumed 

House committee hearings on the 
Patman bill to control sales prices of 
both old and new housing were re- 
sumed last month after the Christmas 
recess. Administration support for the 
price control features of the bill was 
given by President Truman in his state 
of the union message and by Recon- 
version Director Snyder in his testi- 
mony before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on January 22. 
Mr. Snyder also endorsed those pro- 
visions of the bill that provide for 
allocation of scarce building materials 
for the construction of housing with 
occupancy preference to veterans. 
Adoption of those provisions, he said, 
would insure continuance of the pri- 
ority system after the expiration of the 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


FA-1, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WEL- 
FARE AGENCY—EAST CENTRAL 

A private welfare organization is looking 
for an executive director. Must have capacity 
for leadership, social vision, and broad under 
standing of governmental and community 
problems and of their inter-relationships. Also, 
technical competence in public and welfare 
administration and community organization, a 
thorough appreciation of the value of sound 
research, and __ better-than-average 
ability. Should be between 30 and 50 years 
of age. Salary—$7500 


speaking 


FA-2, HOUSING APPRAISER—MID.- 
DLE WEST 

A local housing authority operating 
program in the middle 
for a housing appraiser 


a large 
west has an opening 
Should have civil 
engineering background and ability to handle 
figures, “put through deals,’ and undertake 
surveys and research. Salary—$3600. 
FA-3, PLANNERS—MIDDLE WEST 
Two examinations are announced for March 
29 for planning 
ment 
Architectural Planner 
architect 
principles of city 


positions with a city govern 


Must be licensed 
knowledge of the 
planning, housing develop 
ment, and blighted 
Salary—beginning, $336.44 per month 
Planner—Must be graduate in city plan- 
ning, civil engineering, landscape enginecring, 
r architecture, and must least 
two years of professional city or regional plan- 
ning experience additional ex 
perience may be substituted for education 
Salary—beginning, $286.44 per month 


with a= general 


redevelopment of areas 


have had at 


Four years 


FA-4, PLANNING ENGINEER—PA- 
CIFIC COAST 

City planning west 
is looking for a competent and qualified plan 
ning engineer. Salary—$4380. 


commission on coast 


FA-5, RESEARCH IN MUNICIPAL 
AND STATE FINANCE—SOUTH 
Municipal research bureau of southern uni 


versity is looking for a research worker in 


Second War Powers Act (in June 
1946) under which priorities are now 
authorized. 

There has been little support for the 
third feature of the bill, which sets up 
an Office of Housing Stabilization to 
carry out these emergency measures. 
The general feeling in Washington is 
that expressed by Mr. Snyder: “I see 
neither the necessity nor the desir- 
ability at this time of setting up a 
new agency to function in the housing 
field.” It is probable that this feature 
will be dropped when the bill is pre- 
pared for final House action. 

Mr. Wyatt testified in favor of the 
bill on January 29 (see page 35). 


the field of municipal and state finance. Ap- 
plicant should be capable of collecting material 
publication and 
to meet with public officials 
$3800 to $4000 


must 
Salary 


and preparing i for 


b ible 


FA-6, ENGINEERS—KOREA 
Mechanical, civil, electrical, and signal engi 
neers are needed for work in military govern- 
ment and control activities in Korea. Selected 
applicants become civilian of the 
War Department and the 
nine months. At the 


employees 
tenure of service 15 
present time there are 
no facilities for housing families, but it is ex 
pected that families may be permitted to go 
over in the late 
Salary 


spring or carly summer 


$4300 to $7175, plus 25 per cent 


FA-7, PERSONNEL, FINANCE, STA- 
TISTICS—GERMANY 

Administrative officers in personnel, finance, 
and statistics are needed in Germany 
the Allied Group Control Council as civilian 
of the War Department. Tenure of 
service is one year. (See FA-6 tor information 
Salary—-$4300 to 


under 
employees 
ibout housing 


families.) 
onein _. 


$7175, plus 25 ner cent 


FA-8, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH IN HOUSING—MIDWEST 

Must have several years’ responsible research 
experience in housing, city planning, or closely 
related fields. Also must have graduate train- 
social sciences, preferably economics. 
$5000 


ing in 
Salary 





POSITIONS WANTED 





FW-1, Male, 46 
MANAGEMENT 
Nearly three years with FPHA regional of- 
fice as assistant general housing manager with 
responsibility for managing 1651 units of war 
housing; one year with War Department in 
charge of property accountability; six months, 
assistant district with Census Bu- 
reau; three years, district supervisor with state 
department of home and 
teen vears self-employed, 


years—HOUSING 


supervisor 


farm loans; seven 
principally im insur 
ance work. Education aw (one year) 
FW-2, Female, 32 years—HOUSING, 
PLANNING RESEARCH—EAST 

Past four years, information and reservation 
clerk with large eastern years 
instructor at junior college where duties in 
cluded responsibility for dormitory and for 
psychological testing program, including statis 
tical analysis of results; previous experience 
with municipal department of public welfare 
and volunteer social case work. Education—- 
B.A. sociology and psychology; graduate work 
in social studies, counseling, and personnel. 


FW-3, Male, 43 years— HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 

Now time-study analyst with private in- 
dustrial firm; five years manager of 250-family 
low-rent housing development; three years 
production control work in factory; thirteen 
years office and department store Management. 
Education—Ph.B. government. 

(Continued on page 48) 


railroad; four 
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FW-4, Male, 36 years—ADMINISTRA- 
TION, RECREATION, TRAINING 

Year and a half in the Navy where he 
served as recreation director; year with War 
Relocation Authority with responsibility for 
program planning, interviewing, counseling, 
and training; ten years with YMCA in charge 
of administration of community recreational 
program. Education—B.S. science; graduate 
work in administration. 


FW-5, Male, 33 years—PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING, CITY PLANNING 

Over three years in Army, past two years 
Lieutenant in the Pacific; one year with NHA, 
first as housing analyst in the field and later 
as assistant to the director of urban studies; 
six months as housing specialist with Division 
of Defense Housing Cocrdination; three years 
as project planner with USHA. Education— 
B.E. civil engineering; M.C.P. city planning 
and housing. 


FW-6, Male, 26 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Now on terminal leave, Captain in Army, 
served over three years in England, France, 
and Germany as administrative and training 
officer; six months, economic analyst with 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination; 
year in Census Bureau; three months, research 
assistant with state housing authority. Educa- 
tion— B.S.S. history and government; grad- 
uate work in public administration. 


FW-7, Male, 33 years—HOUSING AD.- 
MINISTRATION, PERSONNEL 

Two and one-half years in Army with serv- 
ice in England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany; three years with TVA as 
manager of 343-family town; two years, in- 
surance inspector; three years in real estate 


FW-8, Male, 27 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, PERSONNEL 

Three and one-half years in Army, most 
recently as separation counselor; year with 
OPA first as recruiting officer and later as ad- 
ministrative assistant to personnel director; 
six months administrative assistant with city 
planning commission; two summers with local 
housing authority, first as investigator and 
later as research aide. Education—A.B. soci- 
ology and political science (Phi Beta Kappa); 
M.S. public administration. 


FW-9, Male, 28 years — HOUSING 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT, 
LABOR RELATIONS 

Past four years in Civilian Public Service, 
where he was engaged in such varied activities 
as forestry, statistical computations, and med- 
ical ward attendance. Year and half with local 
housing authority as general management as- 
sistant. Education—A.B. political 
M.B.A. public administration. 


science; 


FW-10, Male, 39 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, ADULT EDUCATION 
Two years of general housing research 
in large city agency; year and half city health 
department conducting inspections and inter- 
views for special health program; year special 
sociological research on grant. Education— 
five years at foreign universities, with degree 
JuDr in sociology, economics, and government. 


FW-11, Male, 38 years—DIRECTOR, 
ASSISTANT —HOUSING, PLAN. 
NING 

Three and half years in Army as intelli- 
gence officer, discharged with rank of Major; 
four years FPHA (USHA) regional office in 
project planning and management; two years 
development of FSA greenbelt town; early 
experience in architecture and work with en- 
gineering firm. Education—B. S. architecture. 
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CATHERINE BAUER is to conduct 
a seminar in housing at Harvard Uni- 
versity during the 1946 spring term 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Graduate School of Design and the 
Graduate School of Public Administra 
tion. The seminar is to be concerned 
with the nature and extent of the 
housing problem; the background of 
achievements of the housing movement 
in Europe and America; and the issues 
involved in the formulation of a com- 
prehensive national housing _ policy. 
Primary emphasis will be on student 
research, with field trips, lectures by 
visitors of outstanding housing experi- 
ence, and discussions led by University 
staff members planned for various of 
the sessions. 


Miss Bauer is also to spend ten days 
on the campus of the University of 
Wisconsin to make two public lectures 
and participate in a number of classes 
in different departments of the Uni- 
versity for the purpose of emphasizing 
the citizen aspects of housing. She 
will be one of several visitors to the 
campus that are being brought in with 
funds contributed to the University for 
the purpose of conducting programs of 
education in citizenship. 


ROBERT R. TAYLOR, Chairman 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, was 
one of the 21 persons from all parts 
of the country recently cited by the 
newspaper, the Chicago Defender, for 
their contributions to racial harmony. 
Among those so honored were persons 
from such widely separate fields as 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes; 
the Chancellor of the University of 
Chicago, Robert M. Hutchins; Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Forrestal; 
singer Frank Sinatra; newspaper col- 
umnist Walter Winchell; singer Todd 
Duncan; pianist Hazel Scott; and 
Branch Rickey of baseball fame. 


ROY B. MacAFEE has left his 
position with the Region III FPHA 
office to take a position with the Tri- 
State Homes Company, the manage- 
ment company that is operating the 
housing facilities at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee—the city of atom bomb fame. 
Mr. MacAfee will be an assistant man- 
ager to one of the partners of the firm, 
performing public relations duties and 
coordinating relationships between the 
company and outside agencies, as well 
as departments within the company. 
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HARRY H. OLSON and DAY- 
TON LODER have formed a com- 
pany in Seattle under the title Ameri- 
can, Inc. The company will buy, sell, 
and develop private housing and will 
also handle insurance. Both men were 
former staff members of the Region VII 
office of the National Housing Agency. 
Mr. Olson was for several years Execu- 
tive Director of the Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, Housing Authority and was 
president of NAHO’s Pacific North- 
west Regional Council for the year 
1943-44. 


E. E. PRUITT, former manager of 
Beecher Terrace in Louisville, while 
in London last year, spoke to the Lon- 
don Branch of the Institute of Housing. 
His talk has now been published in the 
monthly journal of the Institute (Hous- 
ing, October, 1945). Mr. Pruitt de- 
scribed for the group the housing 
program of the Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission. 


WILLARD BLEYER writes that we 
identified him incorrectly in the No- 
vember issue of the Journal. We 
credited him with being in the employ 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, whereas he is Housing Man- 
agement Adviser for the Region II 
office of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. 


SAUL SHAPIRA has resigned as 
Director of Management of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
to return to private business. 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active ................ $10 
Individual Associate ............ 5 
Individual — Junior Active 


(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409)... 5 


Sustaining 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 


on request. 
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A “Bombs and the Target” Housing Program 


Just as this issue of the Journal of 
HOUSING was ready to be mailed, 
word came of the announcement by 
President Truman on February 8 of 
the emergency housing program pre 
pared by Housing Expediter Wilson 
W. Wyatt, now Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, the Senate 
having confirmed the NHA appoint 
ment on February 6. 


Mr. Wyatt’s program is in accord 
with the “bombs and the target” ap 
proach advocated in the editorial in the 
November Journal. Mr. Wyatt intro- 
duced his report to the President by 
saying that his study of the housing 
situation had brought into bold relief 
“two sobering and inescapable facts:” 


“First, there is an urgent need for 
some 3,000,000 moderately- and low- 
priced homes and apartments during 
the next two years. 


“Second, we can meet this need only 
by bringing to bear the same daring, 
determination, and hard-hitting team- 
work with which we tackled the emer- 
gency job of building the world’s most 
powerful war machine four years ago. 


“When, in a recent radio message to 
the American people, you called for 
the immediate production of an unpre- 
cedented number of homes, I could not 
help but recall the goal of 50,000 air- 
craft which President Roosevelt set in 
the early days of the war. Though 
many people considered it impossible, 
that goal and others like it were 
achieved and passed. 


“We met in full our obligation to 
our men and women in uniform. 


“To meet our obligation to those 
same men and women in civilian life, 
we will need the same drive and in- 
genuity on the part of American busi- 
ness and American labor and the same 
Government stimulus and financial as- 
sistance that made possible the miracle 
of war production in that earlier emer- 
gency. 


“Our sights must be raised far above 
the present target of four or five hun- 
dred thousand homes in 1946.” 


Program Has President’s Full Support 


President Truman gave the program 
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his complete endorsement. In present 
ing it he said: 


“When I called Mr. Wilson Wyatt 
to Washington, I gave him only one 
instruction: to ‘make no little plans.’ 


“For five weeks Mr. Wyatt has been 
hard at work preparing his plans in 
consultation with all government agen 
cies concerned and with the principal 
business, labor and veterans’ groups 
involved. 


“He has recommended a veterans’ 
emergency housing program which is 
bold, vigorous and eminently practical. 
It has the complete and unqualified 
support of the Administration. All 
agencies of the government are directed 
to use every resource at their command 
to fulfill this program. The Budget 
Director has, of course, been asked to 
review the budget recommendations in 
the light of the new housing proposals. 


“[ urge the enact 
promptly the legislation necessary to 
carry out the program. 


Congress to 


“[ call upon every public-spirited or- 
ganization to muster its forces behind 
the program. I ask each community 
leader, each citizen, to do his utmost to 
make the plans a reality in his com- 
munity.” 


Emergency Program 


The measures making up the pro- 
gram, which Mr. Wyatt recommends 
be put into effect immediately, are as 
follows: 


“(1) Construction of 2,700,000 low 
and moderate cost homes must be 
started by the end of next year. The 
target for 1946: 1,200,000 homes start- 
ed, of which 700,000 will be conven- 
tional houses; 250,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated houses and houses assembled 
on-site from prefabricated parts and 
materials; and 250,000 temporary units. 
The target for 1947: 1,500,000 homes 
started, of which 900,000 will be con- 
ventional houses; 600,000 permanent 
pretabricated houses and houses as- 
sembled from prefabricated 
parts and materials. (The previous all- 
time high was 937,000 homes in 1925; 
in 1945, only 240,000 were built.) 


on-site 


“Except tor 200,000 units of tempo- 


rary re-use war housing and 50,000 
new trailers, all of these will be per 
manent homes. On _ the assumption 
that the recommended legislation is au 
thorized promptly the program should 
move into high gear by the end of the 
first quarter of 1946. Within two years 
from that time the urgent need figure 
of some 3,000,000 homes should be met 
under this program. 


“(2) Preference for veterans and 
their families in the rental or purchase 
of these homes with appropriate pro 
visions for non-veteran hardship cases 


“(3) Greatly expanded 
of conventional and new type materials 
obtained by firm and timely use, where 
necessary, of: 


produc tion 


“(a) Premium 
creased production, 


payments for in 


“(b) Guaranteed markets for mate 
rials manufacturers, 


“(c) Priorities and allocations ot 
equipment and materials, 


“(d) Wage-price adjustments or 
price increases where they are neces 
sary and not inflationary, 


“(e) Use of war plants and new 
facilities to increase present production 
capacity, 


“(f) Rapid tax 
plants which are newly built or con 
verted to produce essential building 
materials, and 


amortization tor 


“(g) Absorption by Government ot 
undue risks in developmental work on 
new type materials. 


“(4) Recruitment and training of 
1,500,000 additional workers on-site 
and off-site by the middle of 1947. 


“This means more than tripling the 
present labor force engaged in residen 
tial construction. 


“(5) Postponement of all deterrable 
and non-essential construction for the 
balance of 1946 to release needed mate 
rials and labor for veterans’ homes and 
for essential and non-deferrable proj 


ects. 


“(6) Rapid expansion of factory 
fabrication of materials and parts, as 
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well as complete low cost homes by 
making materials available and guar 
anteeing the market for the product. 


“(7) Priorities and allocations to 
home builders for equipment and 
materials. 


“(8) Federal cooperation and assis 
tance where necessary in the develop 
ment of home sites. 


“(9) Channeling the largest part of 
materials into homes and rental hous 
ing, both farm and urban, selling for 
not more than $6,000 or renting for not 
more than $50 per month. 


“(10) Curbing of inflation through 
more effective price control on building 
materials, ceilings on new and existing 
homes, and on building lots, and 
through the continuation of rent con 
trols. 


“(11) The early adoption of $.1592, 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 


“(12) Insured mortgages on low 
cost homes up to 90 per cent of value 
and based on necessary current costs. 


“(13) New temporary legislation to 
support the program, including $250,- 
000,000 for temporary re-use war hous 
ing. 


“(14) Community participation par 
alleling Federal action through emer- 
gency housing committees in cities and 
towns throughout the country. 


“(15) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to play a major role in 
financing the program. In addition, 
authorization from Congress will be 
required immediately to provide $600,- 
000,000 for premium payments.” 


Legislation Needed 


“Existing laws do not provide sufh- 
cient authority to enable us to achieve 
the objectives of this program,” Mr. 
Wyatt said. “The prompt passage ot 
additional legislation is imperative”— 
legislation which will: 


“1. Provide funds for premium pay- 
ments to secure increases in production 
of conventional and new types of build- 
ing materials. Authorizations of $600 
million are needed for the purpose. 


“2. Make funds available to the ex- 
tent necessary to stimulate technical 
research into new construction methods 
and materials by private research 
groups and to absorb certain develop- 
mental costs involved in devising new 
materials or new methods. 
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“3. Permit the rapid tax amortiza 
tion of new plant facilities which pro 
duce new materials or manufactured 
homes. 


“4, Permit the construction of addi 
tional rental units and low cost homes 
through insured mortgages up to 90 
per cent of value and recognizing the 
necessary current costs 


“5. Extend to December 31, 1947, 
the authority for priorities and alloca 
tions. 


“In addition to these measures which 
are needed to increase and accelerate 
the construction of permanent housing, 
legislation is needed which will: 


“a. Provide 100,000 additional tem 
porary housing units required to meet 
the most urgent needs for veterans’ 
housing in cities and in colleges. This 
additional housing should be provided 
through the re-use of surplus Army and 
Navy barracks and other temporary 
housing. The relocation and conver 
sion of these structures to dwellings 
requires a minimum of new materials 
An additional appropriation of $250, 
000,000 is needed for this purpose. 


“b. Stop inflation in the prices of 
homes through price control on hous 
ing and housing sites. While produc 
tion is the long-range solution for infla 
tion, we should protect the veteran 
against excessive prices if he buys a 
home now. 


Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill Essential 
Part of Program 

“c. Extend the necessary financing 
and other aids provided in S. 1592 (the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill), to make 
decent homes available for families ot 
all incomes within their means. This 
would include the expansion of sound 
Government insurance of mortgage 
loans to encourage housing for families 
of moderate income and necessary aid 
for the expansion of the housing pro 
gram for families of low income. 


“The permanent housing legislation 
recommended in your recent message 
on the State of the Union is essential 
to achieve emergency housing objec 
tives, while at the same time it launches 
the comprehensive action required to 
meet our basic housing problem.” 


NAHO Comments 


Within a few hours after President 
Truman’s announcement of the pro 
gram, NAHO President Wenrich and 


Executive Director Pomeroy issued th 
following statement 


“The housing program prepared by 
Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter 
and newly-appointed Administrator otf 
the National Housing Agency, and an 
nounced Friday night by President 
Truman, is a daring and courageous 
one that has the genius to recognize 
that emergencies can never be solved 
by emergency action alone The in 
clusion of speedy enactment of — the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill as an in 
tegral part of the program offers assur 
ance of an effective attack on the na 
tion’s critical housing shortage and at 
the same time provides the only means 
of getting away from a succession ol 
housing emergencies to a permanent 
peacetime basis. America in the mid 
dle of the Twentieth Century can a 
cept no less an obiective than adequate 
housing for the entire people. Admin 
istrator Wyatt's program will begin to 
clear the decks for moving toward that 
objective, both by means of the imme 
diate mobilization of all necessary 
resources and by the gearing of those 
resources to a comprehensive housing 
program that will point the way toward 
replacing drastic controls by the normal 
operations of private enterprise 


“Adoption of the Wagner-Ellender 
Taft Bill as a part of the immediate 
program will assure that the emergency 
activities will give more than tempo 
rary relief, and that we shall not slip 
back into the restricted, unbalanced 
kind of private housing production 
that we had generally between the two 
world wars—housing production that 
gave too little security to home owner 
ship, and that left middle-income tam 
ilies with obsolete and deteriorating 
housing and low-income families with 
slums. Furthermore, by providing for 
a continuing high level of housing pro 
duction, enactment of the bill will 
guarantee against the collapse of a 
housebuilding industry stepped up by 
emergency measures to an unprece 
dented rate of production. 


“Those who advocate stopping all 
construction of public housing for low 
income families during this postwar 
housing emergency are guilty of in 
human shortsightedness. There can be 
no justification for deliberately denying 
housing to a sizeable part of the popu 
lation—a part that is in great need ot 
housing and that can get it in no other 
way than through public housing. This 
part of the population includes its full 
share of veterans. Any housing meas 
ures, emergency or permanent, that are 
worthy of America must provide hous 
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ing for all parts of the housing market, 
and the nation can not tolerate on the 
part of any private housing interest an 
attitude that is willing to take the bene 
fits of subsidies and other forms of 
public assistance for itself but deny 
them to others. 


The Goals Are High 


“The goals of Administrator Wyatt's 


program are breathtakingly high. They 


may appear impossible of achievement. 


But they are dictated by critical neces 
sity and deserve the wholehearted sup 
port of Congress and the country at 
large. NAHO feels no hesitancy in 
pledging to Administrator Wyatt the 
full cooperation and assistance of hous 
ing officials and housing authorities 
throughout the country. Local housing 


authorities were the means whereby 
local communities the nation over car 
ried their full share of the load of pro 
viding needed emergency war housing. 
They are no less prepared to do their 
part in the present housing emergency 
by assisting in a combined endeavor 
by private industry and public action 
to move toward a permanently well 
housed America. 
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